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SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTS SINCE THE DEATH 
OF WILLIAM JAMES. 


By James H. Hyslop. 
II. Carroll D. Wright. 


This personality was the most unexpected one in the whole 
group of incidents. I never knew Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
personally, knowing him only by his public reputation as 
Labor Commissioner in Washington, This fact of his public 
life and reputation causes some weakness in the evidence 
of this record. But this limitation is somewhat diminished 
by Mrs. Chenoweth’s actual ignorance of the man and es- 
pecially her ignorance of his relation to Clark University, 
which did not bring him into public notice to any great 
extent. I can see no reason for his appearance to me under 
the circumstances, unless it be the avowed one in the record 
and concocted on “the other side.” He was intimately as- 
sociated with President G. Stanley Hall in connection with 
the undergraduate department of Clark University and hence 
was the president of Clark College. I had had occasion to 
review at much length a book for which President Hall 
stood sponsor and in no uncertain terms did I speak of its 
contents. It was something of a Nemesis to have his old 
colleague turn up soon afterward and undertake to prove 
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his identity through a medium! I can give no other than 
this alleged Nemesis as the reason for his appearance here. 
However, the reason is not important. The thing that is 
important is the question whether the evidence sustains the 
claims to being supernormal, whether his appearance was 
casual or purposive. Many things have to be discounted 
on the ground of possible previous knowledge, tho this is 
not so great as it might have been, considering the proximity 
of Clark University to Boston, forty-five minutes ride by 
train. The errors and confusion, however, do much to ac- 
credit some of the incidents where genuine information 
would never have resulted in such palpable mistakes, to say 
nothing of the little incidents which it was not possible for 
the medium to obtain without an intimate acquaintance with 
the family. 

Allusion had been made, as the record shows, to the Hall 
experiments with Mrs. Piper, and apparently in a supernor- 
mal manner, and later mention of Clark University made. 
Inquiry resulted in the statement of Mrs. Chenoweth that 
she knew only the name of the institution and was uncertain 
where it was. When it was mentioned I supposed that the 
object was to refer to President Hall directly or to identify 
the person about whom Imperator had communicated. But 
the sequel showed that it was probably Mr. Wright that was 
in mind. At any rate, on Oct. 22nd, 1910, Professor James 
referred to one by the name of Wright as a friend and in 
close connection with this also mentioned the name Lewis, 
which the sequl proved to refer to Dr. Lewis G. Janes whom 
he had known. As the reference to Wright was more or 
less associated with the incidents mentioned in connection 
with Clark University I interpreted it as possibly referring 
to Carroll D. Wright. Hence I was quite prepared on Nov. 
3rd in the subliminal recovery to understand the name Car- 
roll and the interpretation was confirmed before recovery 
was complete. The following was the important part of the 
record, after the name Carroll had come several times. 


“ Carroll went first before James did, you know. He did not 
get back to James. James has gone to him all right. This is 
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what Dr. James says. They had long been friends. He had to 
tell him how he appreciated him. Sometimes things get twisted 
around. ‘They worked together. 

“(What did he work on?) Carroll? (Yes.) 

“ Figures all the time. Dr. James was theoretical : one was on 
the earth and the other in the sky. Figures, figures, figures, 
mathematics whatever it is. His mathematics was his power. 
Besides this he looked at the good and welfare of the people. 
He could talk on the tariff if he were here. Do you know it? 

“ Well he could. I don’t know that he would. I see two C’s 


and two W’s connected with Carroll. Do you know what I 


mean?” 


When I got the name Wright at the earlier sitting I in- 
quired whether Professor James had known Carroll D. 
Wright or any one by the name of Wright and ascertained 
in reply that he had not known Carroll D. Wright, but had 
known another Wright who had been a colleague of his in 
Harvard University. I was thus prepared to understand 
what the tacit confession of confusion was here. Carroll D. 
Wright was a master of labor statistics and perhaps statistics 
generally, so that the allusion here to “ figures” was very 
pertinent and inquiry showed that Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
nothing about the fact. But the claim of friendship be- 
tween him and Professor James was false. Professor James 
seems not even to have met him. Apparently the error 
and confusion was noticed by the control or communicator, 
as indicated in the reference to two C’s and two W’s. These 
pointed to Chauncey Wright who had died long ago and 
was known to Professor James and to Carroll D. Wright 
who was not known to him, but who also died before him. 
This initial confusion of the two Wrights and their relation 
to Professor James continued throughout the sittings, the 
subconscious of Mrs. Chenoweth always associating Carroll 
D. Wright with Professor James as a friend. 

On Nov. 11th, Professor James alluding to him again, I 
tried to get a clear indication of which Wright was meant 
and the answer that it was the one interested in economics 
identified Carroll D. Wright but not the one that could lay 
claim to his friendship and acquaintance. Reference was 
also made to Washington that clearly indicated who was 
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meant. Perhaps not less pertinent were the allusions to his 
interest in industrial problems and the completion of his last 
reports. 

On Nov. 26th there was an apparent effort on the part of 
Carroll D. Wright to communicate directly. But I got noth- 
ing except the name Carroll Wright and then in the sub- 
liminal recovery the medium asked the question: “ What 
has D got todo with it?” Iremarked that it was the middle 
initial of the name and said nothing more. 

On Dec. 2nd there was an allusion to him again by Dr. 
Hodgson with the usual confusion as to his relation to Pro- 
fessor James, but nothing evidential was indicated. 

There was no further reference to Mr. Wright until April 
7th, 1911, when he appeared to communicate directly through 
automatic writing. No specially definite evidence of identity 
Was given in this attempt. A few references pointed to this, 
but not clearly enough to make a point of them, further than 
to say that they were true. For instance it was said that 
the subject was not wholly new to him. Inquiry proved 
this to be true, as he had been quite interested in it when a 
young man. The name Hall was pertinent as connected with 
him, but it was too late now to emphasize this allusion as 
evidential, tho the correct description of him represented 
knowledge which Mrs. Chenoweth did not have. 

The name Mary suggested as associated with him would 
apply to his wife’s deceased sister, but the name Gertrude 
suggests no recognizable person in this connection. 

Allusion was made to his interest in foods and experi- 
ments in a laboratory connected with foods, but this was not 
true, so far as known, but if it be a distortion of his interest 
in agriculture mentioned later it is pertinent. In the same 
connection he was said to have made “ calculus his God”’, 
which would not be technically true, but his statistical work 
which was more definitely indicated again, might have given 
rise to this form of expression by the subliminal of the 
psychic. 

The laboratory alluded to and in connection with alleged 
experiments on foods was associated with a house said to 
be covered with vines. The psychic was uncertain whether 
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it was his residence or his place of work. But no one in the 
family recalls any such building that would be pertinent to 
Mr. Wright or be calculated to prove his identity. The 
same building was described later in a series of sittings by 
the daughter, but it did not avail to awaken identification in 
the mind of the family. The matter, however, was cleared 
up later. 

It was stated that a new building was planned in connec- 
tion with the “agricultural interests”, but this seems not 
to have been true of the Agricultural College of whose Board 
he was a member. 

On the next day he purported to communicate incidents 
in evidence of identity through G. P. as intermediary. The 
first thing given was as follows. 


“C. W. places his hands on the table and says that he thought 
all the physical phenomena were easily explained by magnetic 
influence or simple fraud, but he has reversed that opinion. The 
subtle influence of spirit was not plain to him except as a factor 
in life. The communication with the dead was unsatisfactory 
in most instances, but he was not a psychologist, and so did not 
comprehend what was being done.” 


I learned from the family what I did not previously know 
that Mr. Wright had witnessed physical phenomena in his 
early days, having seen table tipping, which is hinted at here 
by the reference to “his hands on the table”. But he was 
not satisfied with the results and gave up the subject as one 
in which conclusions could not be assurred. He was not a 
psychologist. He was a religious believer and accepted the 
existence of spirit, but not communication with the dead. 
All this was unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth. 

Reference was made to some banter between him and 
Professor James which could not have been true of them 
living, according to testimony. The name Charles was men- 
tioned and this happened to be the name of his private Sec- 
retary for years. But there is no incident by which other- 
*wise to identify the person meant and Professor James, who 
is mentioned in this connection, had several acquaintances 
by that name, as perhaps all of us do. 
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He was stated to have carried a powder in his pocket as 
a simple remedy for stomach trouble and which he took at 
intervals before his death. ‘This is not confirmed. On the 
contrary, it seems not to have been true. But it is possible 
that it is a distorted account of a later incident which also 
was not true in the form that it appears, but seems to have 
been a confused reference to what was true, namely, that 
he constantly used lithia tablets for stomach or other trouble. 
Then came the following. 


“T see also a great pile of papers, some printed, and some 
compiled for printing and all in a stack on a table, a matter in 
which he was engaged at the time of his last illness. It looks 
like some work which was left him to do as a sort of referee. 
There is a large number of cases cited and instances named 
and figures and estimates given, and it is all before him for final 
summing up.” 


Inquiry shows that Mr. Wright was engaged on the 
“Century Book of Facts” a short time before his death, 
having finished it in January and died in February. None 
of these facts were known by me or by Mrs. Chenoweth. 

Immediately after this came a reference to agriculture, to 
a new building apparently connected with it and allusions 
to various interests in which he was engaged besides “his 
particular chair”, and then a reference to statistics which 
were, in fact, a special line of work with him. The allusion 
to agriculture, however, seemed to the family to have no 
meaning but one of them happened to remark that he was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Agricultural College 
in Massachusetts, and it is possible that it was this he was 
trying to say or mention, a view born out by the reference to 
“ varied interests’. The statement that “in his school there 
was much to do with the soil, agriculture and the like ” was 
not true of the college of which he was President, but it was 
true of the college of whose Board he was a member. An 
Aunt A was mentioned that no one recalls or recognizes, 


but the name Adams given almost immediately was that of® 


one of his friends. He was said to have taken a trip to New 
York a short time before his death. Inquiry showed that 
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this was true. <A statement about the relative frequency of 
his going to Boston and New York was true but not evi- 
dential, as it might be expected. Reference to his preference 
for Harvard over Columbia has no evidential meaning if 
verifiable, as no one recognizes any special reason for the 
statement. 

He was said to have had two rooms for his work. This 
was true of the college, not his home, and then a reference 
to a “glass of water as if he frequently kept one near him 
as he worked.” He did keep a glass of water near for 
a lithia tablet when he wanted it. Some one by the name of 
S., said to have been near him, and for the name Sarah, 
might refer to his father’s second wife whose name was 
Sarah. His deceased sister’s name was Sophia. 

Some of the most complex and detailed incidents were 
unrecognizable and so left the collective mass of evidence 
somewhat weak. I found from interrogation of the daughter, 
however, that some things were recognizable by her that 
Mrs. Wright did not recall or recognize. The consequence 
was that I resolved on an experiment that would be almost 
as good as cross reference. I found the daughter was willing 
to take some sittings. She was married and this shut off 
direct connections in the name. I arranged for sittings to 
be taken by a friend, not mentioning name, sex or relation 
to my work. I purposely arranged for the Starlight trance. 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s regular work is done by this little control 
and it is oral, not automatic writing. I made the arrange- 
ments as if the sittings had no connection with this series 
of experiments and was to be away when the sittings were 
held. Mrs. Chenoweth had no hint of my interest in them. 
I arranged them. as if they were for some stranger wholly 
unconnected with the present experiments and such was the 
impression that Mrs. Chenoweth had. The lady came on 
the appointed day, giving no name and conducting the sit- 
tings with as much care and prudence as any scientific man 
would desire. I had given directions on that point and indi- 
cated the method to be used in avoiding betrayal of identity 
or incidents by way of suggestion. The sequel showed that 
I hardly needed to give this advice, as she made an excel- 
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lent sitter. The first two sittings show a repetition of some 
of the incidents which I received, reference was made to me 
in a way not usual with strangers at their sittings, Mr. 
Wright’s name was almost given, and at a later sitting of 
my own the lady present was said to have been Carroll D. 
Wright’s daughter, which was true, tho this might have been 
inferred from statements of the sitter. The incidents, how- 
ever, communicated at the daughter’s sittings are, many of 
them, much better evidence of identity than any that I 
obtained. 

Very early in the first sitting a man was described that 
does not fit Mr. Wright in all details, but immediately a lady 
was described that the daughter recognized as an aunt who 
died in 1902, so far as description goes. 

The description of the man was: “I see the spirit of a 
man long past the youth of life and past middle life too. 
He has gray hair and a gray beard and his eyes are blue. 
His hair is parted and it is rather heavy.” In this descrip- 
tion the daughter recognizes her grandfather who died in 
1873. ‘Two or three other features were correct as applied to 
him, but are not specially evidential. One was that he was a 
“slow moving creature ” and had a lovable character, com- 
paring the sitter’s movements to his as those of a butterfly 
while his were slow. ‘The woman was not described so fully, 
but what is said is correct, namely that she was small, quick 
in movement, clinging to life and afraid to leave it, dying sud- 
denly after a struggle to live. A rather specific incident 
about a pair of shoes was mentioned regarding her, but it is 


not verifiable. But the following incident was more recog- 
nizable. 


“T see something like some hair and that is funny too. I 
feel as if it isn’t on my own head but as tho it is. It must have 
been cut off or else it is something she had to put on, but this is 
gray. You know I have got gray hair and I am bothered, you 
know, about my hair. This woman was so proud. Everything 
had to be around her hair just right, you understand. 

“ (Yes.) 

“Proud about it rather, fussy to fix it right. Well this is 
something that seems fixed after her passing as tho somebody did 
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something here, and I don’t know why it would be fixed from the 


back, but it is, as tho somebody had put something here just as 
she would have it.” 


In reply to inquiries Mr. Wright’s daughter says that 
this sister-in-law of her father “always wore a soft gray 
switch of false hair to coil with her own hair and was very 
careful in brushing and caring for her hair.” Mrs. Wright 
thinks that her hair and switch were adjusted as usual after 
her death. 

The names Mary Lizzie and Sarah Lizzie came a little 
later, and intimation made that she was connected with this 
sister-in-law. Sarah was the name of the grandfather’s sec- 
ond wife and Mary the name of the lady described above. 

A little later in the sitting, which was occupied for some 
time with allusions to persons suspectable but not proved, 
reference was made to affairs in the life of Mr. Wright, but 
they were not definite enough to serve as evidence and were 
buried in a mass of rather garrulous talk. This was followed 
by the definite statement that he had-been interested in these 
things. I quote the record. 


“There is another thing about him. He knows something 
about these spirit things, you know. 

“ (Yes.) 

“ He smiles when I say that, as tho he had studied, you know. 
(Yes.) along this thought to know more about it and while 
he is very clear headed, every thing he knew, he knew well: 
at the same time he held as problematical many things, you under- 
stand. (Yes.) I don’t mean so much problematical the fact 
of another life, but I mean the fact of how close they come into 
this life, that was the problem to him.” 


This must be compared with the allusion in my own sit- 
tings to table tipping. It does not specifically repeat the 
method by which his interest had been aroused, but it repeats 
the general character of that interest and the daughter re- 
marks of his experience and belief that “as a young man he 
had been much interested in things of the spirit; went to 
meetings and had various experiences difficult to explain. 
He did not continue the experiments, however.” In conver- 
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sation with me she told me that he felt there was something 
in the phenomena but he had no assured conviction about 
them and felt that he could not come to any conclusion about 
them and dismissed them from further investigation. The 
primary interest in the incident, however is the prompt men- 
tion of the interest in the subject when there was no external 
reason to identify the communicator with the one that I 
purported to have. Later the following passage came. 


“Do you know any one connected with him named J? Was 
there a J. connected with him? 

“(His own name you mean?) 

“Yes or some one else to him? 


“ (Well, some one close to him possibly. Any of the rest of 
the name that you see.) 

“That J he writes himself, you know, and I can’t tell whether 
it was his own name or whether it is a name close to him. But 
whoever it is is alive, not in the spirit.” 

[Then followed after a little irrelevant chaff the following. ] 

“Well do you know any one that sounds like Arthur. I 
hear the name. 


“(You mean some one that has gone from here?) 
“No, alive. (Alive now?) Yes that he knew. (Yes.)” 


The daughter reports that a son-in-law of the supposed 
communicator whose initial was J. died in the year 1910. A 
cousin Arthur died in the same year of whom Mr. Wright 
was very fond, and there is a living friend Arthur. The evi- 
dence in these cases is not as complete as desirable. All the 
weight that it can have is the correctness of the hit with the 
letter J and the pertinent names Arthur without any environ- 
ment to suggest them as guessing. If we can make allow- 
ance for confusion the errors are not important. 

There followed allusions to many general incidents in his 
intellectual habits which were correct and suggestive, but 
they did not reach the evidential stage of definiteness or 
accuracy. Inthe midst of this was a definite statement about 
his habit of collecting clippings and filing them in envelopes. 

Inquiry brings the information that Mr. Wright had the 
habit of cutting out clippings as said, but he did not file them 
so carefully as described. 
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In close and pertinent connection with the statement 
about his intellectual habits was a rather long passage about 
his spending time at the seashore for both work and rest and 
social intercourse with important friends. This was true, 
tho the details are not given in a manner to impress the 
sceptic with their cogency. Then came the statement amid 
some general talk that he “loved humanity and was inter- 
ested in the problem,” and then the statement that his life 
was spent in the city rather than the country or the seaside 
and that he went back and forth from one to the other. This 
was recognized as accurate, tho we can hardly make it evi- 
dential. In afew minutes came a more striking possibility. 


“T see him with his clothes on; whether he passed away with 
his outer clothes, like coat and vest and those things. (Yes.) 
Anyway I see something put on him, I can’t tell you. I feel 
clothes on and I feel some one going into my pockets, as tho there 
is an effort to see what is in my pockets for something. Do you 
know anything about that? 

“ (No.) 

“Did he pass away with his garments on? 

“ (No.) 


“Well, I feel this, he was not taken sick was he, with his 
clothes on? 


“ (Well, he had them on when the doctor told him he had 
better go to bed.) ” 


¢ 

This was followed up with a sort of explanation of the 
connection between the idea of dying in his clothes and what 
was admitted by the sitter which may be explained in any 
way you please as subliminal talk. But the medium came 
at least near to hitting the idea admitted by the sitter after 
the main facts had been stated. 

The name Henry followed the reference and description 
of the child and is not clear whether it has any important 
meaning or not. Certainly it was not evidentially related. 
It was indicated that he was outside the family and there was 
such a friend by that name outside the family, and there was 
good reason for mentioning him, but the record does not in- 
dicate with any assurance that he was meant. The next in- 
cident following some general statements about his interest 
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in this subject that are not important has some specific in- 
terest. 


“Now do you know anything about a little thing that looks 
like a case? There are several little compartments in it. You 
know I see almost like wood and little compartments, and up 
in those compartments are things that I can take up. You know 
they are little grains of something, like round flat things that 
if I dropped them they would drop down like peas or things like 
that, like little pebbles, but they are in compartments, as tho they 
are things that he had worked over and had them to use for 
something. Do you know anything about this? 

“(Why I don’t seem to recall. You mean connected with 
his work?) 

“Yes, they look like grains, you know, as tho they are all 
separate; they are larger than grains of sand and they look 
something like little pills, you know. 

“ (Yes.) 

“ Little pills, only dark colors. If they were white I would call 
them globules, but they seem to be dark and brown and differ- 
ent colors and none of them are disks. You know disks? 

“ (Yes.) 

“Well, they are in different compartments, as tho here’s a few, 
there’s a few and there’s a few, and I take them up. I don’t put 
them together. I look at them, as tho they are for a different 
purpose, but they come in a different part of his work. 

“ (His life?) 

“ His life. Did he ever study anything where he would have 
some of those little things in it? He was not a doctor himself 
was he? : 

“ (No.) 

“Well do you know if he ever knew a doctor who had these 
little things? 

“ (Yes, I think he was very fond of an uncle and studied with 
him.)” 

“A little later after some non-evidential talk about the same 
incidents allusion was made to a “ wooden box where they were 


in compartments before they were put into other smaller things, 
given out to the people.” 


The very proximate character of this incident is clear in 
the daughter’s note, which says: “ He studied medicine with 
an uncle who was a physician and later was in a drug store 
foratime. ‘There he was also called Doctor.” 

I think almost any one would recognize the description 
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of a physician’s case before it was admitted by the sitter and 
the coincidence would not naturally be guessed in the life of 
Carroll D. Wright, which the admission of the sitter makes 
characteristic of his early life. It refers as much to the 
identity of the uncle as to his own, tho not adequate in either 
case to determine that identity. 


This first sitting ended without any incident of more im- 
portant note and in the second one, the next day, after the 
preliminary communications in getting adjustment, which 
were unevidential, and after an allusion to a lady who is 
recognizable as his mother-in-law, and the mention of an 
Elsie who was known, but without recognizable importance 
here, the following came at some length. 


“Do you know anything about music that he would be in- 
terested in? I see a big sheet of music and I see all the notes 
and everything on it as if it were all printed, and I see him 
hold that in his hand. I don’t know whether he made music, 
but there is something like tones, you know. He doesn’t seem 
to do it with his hands so much as he does to sing. Do you 
know if he sang? 

“(Yes he was very fond of singing.)” 

[Then followed considerable talk about his unfinished life 
with vague allusions to music before the ideas drifted into this 
general topic and then came the following. ] 

“ Well it seems as if he used to go somewhere where there 
was particular music sung. I can’t tell you exactly, but I see 
people standing up several of them, more like a group of 
people who express together, you know, like a choir or a quartette 
or a group of people who express music, and I see him going 
where he was looking right up at them, you know, listening to 
them. Was he achurch man? Did he go to church? 

“ (Always.) 

“Well I see him as tho looking at a choir where I hear them 
sing and that is one of the beautiful parts of the service, and he 
says, ‘ That is pretty good for me to say’, as tho it meant some- 
thing special when he said it, you understand. 

“ (Yes that is very good.)” 


Of this the daughter says: “ My father was very fond of 
music and sang in the church choir for eight years or more.” 
He seems then to have had the retirement from the choir 
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symbolically indicated in the picture of his looking at the 
choir while he is also represented at first as in it. 

Allusion to a child and its being in church with him was 
not accurate. He had a deceased grandchild but they were 
never in church together while living. There followed an 
allusion to a woman with general description that could not 
be definitely identified for the reason that, so far as the ac- 
count goes, it might refer either to a sister-in-law or a mother- 
in-law, both of whom are dead and the person alluded to was 
definitely indicated as deceased. 


After the long effort to get the name beginning with E 


and ending with Elsie the following perfectly definite incident 
came. 


“T see a chair and it has no rockers, but it is rather big and 
round and very comfortable, and it is a chair. It is not a 
Morris chair. It has got a round sort of a seat to it, and I 
see this man. I am trying to connect everything with him now. 

“(Yes that is nice.) 

“And I see him come in and sit down in this chair. It is 
so comfortable. He throws back his head and sits there and 
rests. It seems as tho I want to sit down and just gather my- 
self a little bit, and as tho I would rest before I go on to do 
something else, and this chair I think is in his own house, be- 
cause I come right in. About the first place I go I sit down in 
that chair. It isn’t up stairs; it is down stairs. I come in 
and sit down in that chair and rest. He had the funniest little 
habit of coming in and sitting down where he was, as tho 
he wanted to ‘take a minute to get adjusted and then he goes 
on and it is what he wants to do. 

“(Do you see any color in it?) 

“Yes, brown, you know. 

“(That is very good.) ” 


This was followed by reference to the associations of the 
chair and mention of the man’s religious nature. The as- 
socation would not be suggestive to those who did not know 


the man’s habits. The daughter speaks of the incident in her 
note. 


“A brown velour chair—rocking slightly on a stationary 
base—was very big and round and fitted his length exactly. 
It stood last in the library beyond the wide hall, inside as one 
entered and when he came in he generally took off his hat and 


‘\ 
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coat, hung them up in the big closet and then sat down to 
rest in his own chair. It was not a Morris chair, but the arms 
were solid and it came around at the side just as he liked. 
He would read and then put his head back and rest as tho 
he were dreaming, but with every faculty alert and then after 
he would talk either of what he had been reading or of something 
suggested by it. His life was one of service to humanity and 
he was deeply spiritual and religious in the highest sense.” 


The following interesting passage came after the allusion 
to the chair which we have just described. 


“T wonder if you know anything about some clothes. It 
looks to me like a black suit. It is very, very dark and looks 
more like black than anything and I see him so—well I think 
it is fussy about handkerchiefs. I always want to be sure that 
I have some, some not one. You know what I mean. 

“ (Yes.) 

“That I have got one here and one here. I want enough 
you know. And I see this suit, one that he had worn as if it 
were a suit for a special occasion, I can’t tell you what, but 
it is one that he had worn in special ways and things he had 
done, as tho he is put away in that. You know when his body 
is put away it is put away in a suit he had. It isn’t like a new 
one or a robe or anything, but it is like a suit he had.” 


The daughter replies to inquiry that “he was not fussy 
about anything but liked plenty of fresh handkerchiefs and 
had extra ones, as I suppose all men do in their pockets.” 
Of the coat incident she says: “ He wore his frock coat down 
town the last time he went in January, as it was his warmest 
one and he felt cold. It was washed and made all clean and 
neat before it was put on after his death. It was the coat he 
wore, of course when he lectured or dressed a little more 
than in a sack coat.” 

The next incident is perhaps quite as definite and regards 
his watch which the details will explain. 


“Well, let me see. There is a little black silk thing with 


a bit of gold on it. It looks more like a watch chain of black, 
you know. 


* (Little fob ?) 
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“Yes with a little bit of gold on it. It is very simple, very 
plain, but it is black and I know it is soft like silk. 

*“ (Yes.) 

“And he puts that right down here, you know, and on the 
end of it a watch. Do you know if he had one like that? 

“ (Yes.) 

“Well, do you know his watch? 

“ (Yes, perfectly.) 

“ Well, I see this watch as tho it was a good one and that 
he had some time and I like very much. I don’t know as that 
is already given away, but if it isn’t, you know just where that 


is going, as tho it is saved for somebody till they get big enough 
for it. 


“ (That is quite true.) ” 


The daughter’s note is: “ He had an old fashioned gold 
watch fob on a piece of silk ribbon. His watch was a special 
one he was very fond of. He carried it for many years and 


it was understood that it would go to his grandson named for 
him.” 


“Well there is another little funny thing. I see him so fond 
of horses, you know, driving. I don’t see him driving so much, 
but I love to see him go behind a horse, as tho he loves to go 
riding, driving, but I don’t see him driving, but I see the horse 


going and loving it as tho he loves a good horse. Do you 
understand?” 


The daughter’s note is: “‘ He was always fond of driving 
himself in earlier years and had a good horse then always.” 
In late years he seems not to have been so interested. But 
he never owned a horse after he left Reading, Mass.” 


The next incident is interesting for its confusion and at 
least proximate meaning. 


“Do you know any one named Annie? 

“(I don’t recall just now.) 

“T think it is Annie. May be Fannie, but I think it is Annie. 
That is the sound I get—Annie. Just a minute. Do you know 
any one connected with him who begins with A? It would 
not be Allie would it? It sounds more like Annie, Annie as 
tho it is a name he tries to speak to me. 

“ (No, there is no one.) 

“Well all right. Sometimes when the things come I just 
speak of them right off and you think afterwards.” 
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The sitter then asked for the women that had been men- 
tioned the day before and soon the name Leland was men- 
tioned and completed in a moment as Fannie Leland. But 
this was not recognized. In her note the daughter says that 
Mr. Wright “ was always very fond of a cousin named Angela 
who died years ago.” 

There was then a reference to an article which was iden- 
tified as one of the many medals which he received. It was 
described as metal, in a little box with hinges, lined with 
purple velvet, the box of round wood like oak polished. The 
article was said to have been a gift on a special occasion and 
with his name inscribed and the gift of a number of people. 
The metal was said to look like silver and that it was kept in 
the family. Still more definite reference was then made to 
the group of persons that had thus honored him. 

The daughter remarks in her note that he had many 
medals and decorations and a special silver salver given to 
him by those in his department at Washington and that they 
were suitably inscribed. It came in a soft box such as jewel- 
ers always use. 

Then followed a reference to his love of books and the 
large purchases in them with the accompanying statement 
that he spent too much on them which the daughter recog- 
nized to be true, tho the communicator continued with the 
statement that he did not regret it, the spirit of the student 
that he was. The incident seems characteristic, but not evi- 
dential. Then came the interesting reference to George Pel- 
ham which I have mentioned in my own record and to which 
G. P. referred in the automatic writing. Cf. Proceedings Am. 
S. P. R., Vol. VI, p. 613. The pertinence of the name was, of 
course, not recognized by the sitter. There followed this a 
long message about his handwriting which has considerable 
interest. 


“T see all at once another—it is writing. It is like letters 
as tho he wrote. You know the writing looks rather heavy. 
There isn’t much flourish or anything, goes right in awfully 
smooth way and running hand, you know, his writing is, be- 
cause he writes it himself, kind of running hand and it seems 
as tho he wrote a great deal. When he got a letter that meant 
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anything he wrote a lot just wrote right along and writes near 
together and this running hand is very even. I don’t mean 
beautiful. It is not what would be called a most beautiful pen- 
manship, but good writing, even slopes, goes right along that 
sort of way and not easy to read and the reason it is not easy 
to read it so many letters look alike, like i, e, o and all. I 
think that his thought is so much swifter than his hand that 
it finally runs out into lines almost, but still it is even for that 
sort. It isn’t like ugly writing at all. You look at it and you 
would think it was good looking writing and you try to read 
it and then you get your puzzle. The big letters are all right, 
but the little letters, and he knew it. I speak of it because it 
helps to identify him.” 


Of this passage the daughter writes. “ His handwriting 
was peculiar, rather large and bold and looked very well, 
but on examination many of the letters were similar and it 
was often difficult to read, except as a whole. It was an un- 
derstood joke in the family from war times when letters 


would be kept that he might decipher certain words when he 
came home.” 


The next incident is a characteristic of more than usual 
interest, as it is one that it would be difficult to ascertain in 
any normal way. 


“T see another little way. It goes along with his not liking 
the ceremonial and all that, but anything he dislikes is these. 
You know white things that go over beds, pillow shams? Well, 
those things bother him. 

“ (That is very good, very true.) 

“T never heard any spirit say it before, but suddenly I see 
a bed, I see something like all fussed up: sometimes when he 
had to go away and sleep in other people’s beds and it would 
be as tho I like’my own bed. If I could be at home in my own 
bed, no nonsense about shams. The very name is distasteful 
to him and all this lace business. He is thoroughly a man. 
He likes comfortable things and pretty things and all that, but 
give me a bed with pillows.” 


The daughter’s note on this incident is as follows. “ He 
was impatient always of fuzzy things on beds and going about 


as much as he did, often spoke of lace spreads, etc. that 
bothered him.” 
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There was then a reference to something he had printed 
and they were called pamphlets or a brochure by the psychic. 
Then special reference was made to one of them “ that was 
of his very own and there were things said about him. I 
think long ago he used to care what people said. Then after 
awhile he got so he didn’t care what people said.” 

Of this the note is: “ He wrote much, of course. In 
earlier years one of his official reports gave some fancied 
offence to the mill workers of Fall River, but when they un- 
derstood that he was trying to help them they became his 
faithful friends through many years.”’ 

A long passage came with reference to an ocean steamer 
and a trip interrupted by some sort of sadness not specified. 
The incidents are not made any clearer. But the pertinence 
of it will be found in the fact that just as he had engaged pas- 
sage for Europe at one time he lost his mother and mother- 
in-law. 

A brick building was described well enough to be recog- 
nized by the daughter as Clark College. The details were 
quite apt and the character of the people connected with it 
as wearing cap and gown, said more to identifv it than to 
describe habits there. One detail was interesting and that 
was that you hear every step about it. The floors are bare 
wood and the “ halls resound to footsteps ”. This would have 
no value, however, if the psychic knew anything about it, 
the fact being that she knew nothing of it having never been 
there. Some of the incidents would be inferrible by the 
subconscious, once that it had been understood that the com- 
municator was acollege man. But the details of the building 
as given in many incidents could not be inferrible. In con- 
nection with it came the following. 


“Well, I see all at once when I am where this building is, 
caps and gowns and when I said swish you know I think it is 
this I hear, not girls but they have got gowns and there is 
such a crowd, as tho I stand here, and all around is a crowd 
of people and you know he often goes to that place. 

“ (Yes.) 

“As tho it was a place where he is interested to see what 
is being done and what is going on. He likes boys. (Yes.) 
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He likes men and he laughs when I say that; you know [| 
think his kind of work brought him into contact with them. 


On these incidents the notes were as follows. “ He of 
course went in and out, as did the students, who at times 
wore their caps and gowns, as did the faculty. He lectured 
there each Saturday morning, and on Fridays he gave a little 
talk, half sermon, half lecture, and memories, which the boys 
always loved and which they generally cheered and ap- 
plauded till he was down the long hall and in his office. He 
gave them of his best in these intimate talks, the richness of 
his life in all kinds of experience and it bound them all very 
close to him as man to man.” 

He always said he preferred to “ wear out rather than 
rust out,” and hoped to go when his work was done. It 
seemed as tho he went before this. 

The following incidents were evidently touched on in the 
automatic writing but not made clear enough for any pos- 
sible recognition. Later still I brought the subject up for 
clearer identification and obtained some interesting data. 


“There is another thing. It looks to me more like a grow- 
ing vine. There is something growing around a building. I 
am not in the same building where I was before where I saw 
the boys, but I am off here to another building that is a de- 
tached place, you know, detached house. 

“ (Yes.) 

“And there is a little vine like woodbine or ivy something 
that grows up all over it. It is very pretty. ‘There are two 
posts like a driveway, and two big tall posts. They are made 
of stone. It is a pretty place, you know, but it is gravel. I 
hear a carriage grind on the gravel and I step out just inside 
these posts, and here is a detached building, one that looks 
more like a home and I go in there and I am received in there. 
I call it inside grounds where there are posts and a driveway 
and there is somebody there. I don’t know who it is, but it 
seems like a man as big as he is, as tho they are equals. 

“ (Yes.) 

“Perhaps doing the same thing he is, only at another point, 
you understand. 

“ (Yes.) 

“Well he goes in here, but it is the funniest thing, as tho this 
vine is all turned red like fall. 
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“ (Yes.) 


“As tho the autumn and it is one of the last trips he made, 
you know, with those autumn things around, pretty, beautiful 
but I feel a sense of the end. You know I don’t know why I 


feel it, but I feel it at that place. Do you know anything 
about that? 


“ (Would that be his own home?) 

“ Did he have a house like that? 

“ (Yes.) 

“ Did he have some vines growing there just inside the drive, 
like a drive in, and anything like woodbine? 

“(I think it was on the veranda.) 

“No, this is not the place. It isn’t his home. It is away. 
Where did he come from when he came home, some trip he 
made. 

“(He went to Washington. ) 

“IT see a drive in and I see this vine and it is fall, you know. 

“ (Yes, it was.) 

“It is fall time, because the reason I see the vine is to show 
me the time, and it is all red, autumn colors, and I see him 
come home from there and die. Do you know what I mean? 

“(Yes.) 


“T come home weary. That is the end; that is the last trip. 


He is telling you he would do it all over again. That is what 
I see as tho that was almost too much for him. 
“ (That is true.) ” 


Having found a possible clue to the incident about the 
vine clad building I resolved to ask that Mr. Wright be given 
a chance to communicate and throw light on the matter. I 
therefore expressed the desire to have him, having had it 
strongly in mind the day before I put it directly and during 
the beginning of the sitting of December 19th, 1911. Ap- 
parently my desire was already known as the response was 
so prompt. The following is the record of what occurred, 
after I had expressed my wish to hear from him again. 


“Well C. D. W. is here. 

“(All right. He will remember describing or referring to a 
vine covered house. The family does not recall it and I wish 
more about it. If he can tell where it is and what it is used 
for I may be able to verify it.) 

“Was it a brick or stone house. 
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“(He did not say and I do not know, or if he said I do not 
recall.) 

“He shows me a house in the South where he went not long 
before his passing where there were vines all about and where 
the effect was of green growing things about the place. It 
was there he was entertained I think and as he was recalling 
the past that picture came in vividly before him and may have 
been interpolated as a part of the communication. 

“(I understand and can he say what use the house had?) 

“It looks more like a building in which a part of the curricu- 
lum of the work was carried on. Do you know if he went to the 
South to speak to some educational workers where there was 
a set of buildings devoted to work. 

“ (No, but I shall inquire, tho I know of a meeting not 
long before his death.) 

“In the South. 

“(That depends on the starting point and what ....) [Writ- 
ing began. ] 

“ South of here and South of Worcester. (Yes.) But not far 
South. (No.) 

“IT go with him in a southerly direction and see these build- 
ings, a group of them and among them this one with the vines. 
You know how much he was interested in all growing things 
and particularly in many kinds of vines. Do you know this. 

“(No I do not, and perhaps he can tell about the country 
about that building.) 

“T will see. There are many trees and I see it is not a city 
like N. Y. [New York]. You did not have N. Y. in mind 
did you? 

“(No I did not.) 

“For it is not N. Y. which I mean but I instantly when I 
made the comparison became aware of his interest in several 
N. Y. people and institutions but the place to which I refer 
is not so large or thickly settled and is not a hilly country but 
rather pretty and has some special interest for him as he must 
have gone there with a specific work in mind. It has buildings 
of common interest. I mean like a community of interests but 
I do not know whether it is a university or not. I should 
rather think it something of that kind. Wait a little until I 
can see. Do you know anything about a chapel where he went? 

“ (No.) 

“T see a building which is like a church or chapel where 
there are many seats. I am inside and it is vacant, but it is 
a building used for audiences. Now he was entertained at a 
place. What is the W. for? Do you know? 

“(No I do not but, go on.) [Probably Washington.] 
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‘“T see a large white house and it is so quiet and lovely about 
the place and there are people coming and going from other 
places but the house where he stays is quiet. It is strange 
that you do not know about this place in the South where 
he was entertained and where all this description has a bearing. 
It may be a place of which you are not aware now, but it is 
there that I find the vine covered house and I see some water 
and boats. It looks like fresh water more as if it were a lake 
of some size. It is all a very beautiful place and surroundings, 
but it is entirely on account of engagements that he goes there 
for he always could be at home. 

“(Tell more about that water and, if you can, the name of it.) 

“T will do all I can, but I see several kinds of boats on it 
which leads me to the conclusion that it is used for all kinds 
of pleasure craft and dotted around the shores are houses and 
cottages and there are trees and hills back from it. It is most 
beautiful. Do you know if he went to a lake and was enter- 
tained there? 

“(No I do not, but you would clear the whole thing up by 
an initial of the name of the water.) 

“Yes I suppose so and I have no idea why it does not come. 
It may be that he is not in working order this afternoon. He 
is talking with W. J. They are as usual most talkative and 
interested in each other. Just now I see a long bridge. It 
it rather more than the ordinary length and is of wood with some 
girders high on each side and the water is so clear and the 
reflections are as perfect as the things themselves.” 


When the vine clad house was mentioned in the automatic 
writing I had hoped that it would prove a good incident. 
But no member of the family recognized it as having any 
meaning at all. When it was thus repeated with more detail 
it still had no meaning for them. As he had lived in Wash- 
ington a number of years I suspected the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, but found that he had no office in it and no as- 
sociations with it. He had been entertained at the White 
House, but Ex-President Roosevelt did not recall any en- 
tertainment of the man in the fall of 1908 when Mr. Wright 
attended the meeting of the Carnegie Board of Trustees in 
Washington. I learned from the head of the Institution, 
however, that Mr. Wright had remained at the New Willard 
Hotel during that period and where the Board met, I believe, 
in those days. The daughter, however, casually remarked 
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that her father had been on the Board of the Hackley School 
at Tarrytown, New York. Inquiry immediately showed that 
it had vines over it and I then ascertained that Mr. Wright 
had attended the Board Meeting of this School in the fall of 
1908 a few months before his death but did not attend the 
later meeting in January a few weeks before his death. I 
then visited the School and ascertained the truth of further 
incidents. ‘The building is not covered with vines, as the 
communications might imply, but has a number of vines at 
different places on it and may some day be covered. There 
is a little chapel near it in which Mr. Wright, according to 
the statement of the Principal had talked to the boys. There 
is a building back of the main School edifice which resembles 
a laboratory very much but is the infirmary. The wooden 
bridge spoken of I could not find in my personal investiga- 
tions, but the Principal writes me that there was such a 
bridge near the building, but that it was recently removed. 
There are stone posts at the entrance to the grounds, but 
there are no vines near them or near the entrance. These 
are near and behind the chapel and are a very large collection 
of them, very noticeable to one driving in and up to the 
School. From points on or near the ground Haverstraw 
Bay which is an enlargement of the Hudson River, can be 
seen with the mountains beyond, making an extraordinarily 
fine view. Pleasure boats are numerous on the shores dur- 
ing the summer season. 

The building is white stone and apparently the allusion 
to “W” had brought associations of Washington to Mr. 
Wright’s mind and the White House where he had also been 
entertained by President Roosevelt. This also has vines on 
it. But the other incidents do not apply. The Hackley 
School stands in a fine wood of large trees on one of the high 
hills of the Hudson River. The indication that it was not 
hilly is therefore incorrect. But this is partly corrected when 
alluding to hills and trees in connection with the “lake”, 
Haverstraw Bay. Whether the place should be described as 
hilly or not would depend on the amount and locality of the 
place gotten into the “ mental picture ” while communicating. 
The place was southwest from Boston, not “South”. 
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He was entertained at the place, but the principal does not 
recall definitely whether he was entertained there at the time 
of the last Board meeting which he attended in the fall before 
his death in February, tho he says: “A rather unreliable 
memory on my part suggests the likelihood that his visit 
was in the fall of 1908.” He adds also: “I am sure that he 
did spend the night here at sometime within a year or two 
before his death.” 

The Board meetings were held in New York, and hence 
the pertinence of the immediate allusion to that city and 
friends there after saying that the building was not in New 
York but in the country. 

After the long reference to the vine clad building and 
indication that it was associated with the end of his life, he 
turned to some incidents associated with the funeral and 
which are, of course, representative of posthumous, or what 
Mr. Myers called post-terrene knowledge. 


“There is another very sweet thing and it seems to be about 
his body. All over his casket, you know, everything is lovely 
there, but there is some thing all green, you know, like drapings 
of it. Funny thing but it is almost like laurel. 

“ (Yes.) 

“Were you there? 

“(I was there.) 

“Do you know anything like some green that seems to be 
half draped. Whether it is laurel or smilax, it is something 
that is all green and it is draped in a way from his bier. 

“ (Yes.) 

“ And then I see a great big wreath, oh an immense one, that 
is so big, but it isn’t green like the rest, it is red. (Yes.) 
Flowers in it but it is red, red, red, like red leaves and then here 
and there roses, I think. 

“ (Yes.) 

“They look like roses to me. There is something else with 
that. You know they are mixed in little clusters here and there, 
I think. That is, from somebody special, this big wreath, you 
know. 

“ (Yes.) 

“ And then I see there was something of flowers, looks like a 
basket. Do they ever send baskets to funerals? 

“ (Yes.) 

“Well this is a tall thing. I don’t know whether it is a basket 
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or what it is, but it is hanging from here and a ribbon on it. 
It really is a basket, a basket of flowers. It seems as tho that 
is from one person. The wreath is from more. It is from 
several, and the basket is from one. Funniest thing: And you 
don’t seem to remember it. 

“(There were many baskets, of course, many things.) 

“Of course. A man like that would have. Wait till I see 
something. 

“(Was there anything else over the casket that you see?) 

“Do you mean a banner? Was that what you meant? 

“ (Anything like that.) 

“Yes, there is something. I don’t mean a flag and I don't 
know whether you mean a flag or not. There are two or three 
things. There is something like a spearhead that this thing is on. 
It might be a cross, but it is silk or satin. It is shiny and is not 
red, white and blue flag. It is some other color, and I should 
think that is a thing that he belonged to, as tho it came like you 
might have college colors or a banner that belonged to some 
particular organization that he was in. 

“ (Yes.) 

“That is what I see; like there is something there with blue 
or purple: it is like that, but a little gold around it too, and this 
spearhead thing. Do you know anything about it? I think there 
was a flag there all right, but that is not what I see. I see 
these other things first. 1 think there is a flag, but it is off the 
other way. I am not looking at that at all. Then I see a man 
who is saying something, as tho it is a eulogy. That is the 
thing you say about him. 

“ (Yes.) 

“Well, do you know a tall, slim, oldish man with a quiet 


nice face and gray hair, but very quiet and dignified, who said 
something about him? 


“ (Yes.) 

“Wasn't that the man who stood up there. (Yes.) And he 
has a very beautiful quiet voice. This man was a friend of years. 
They didn’t go into any extended eulogy. You know it was that 


came after, but this time it was a short one. You know that is 
what he would prefer.” 


The daughter’s notes show that this passage contains 
very striking coincidences, perhaps of an unusually import- 
ant kind. 

“My mother’s wreath of red calyx leaves was on the cas- 
ket and all about were others, baskets, wreaths and flowers 
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of all kinds and pieces. I think there was laurel and ever- 
green at the church. 

“At the church, the four banners formed an unusual 
decoration. -Over the casket was the silk flag. At either 
side of the pulpit stood these flags or banners, each on a 
stick with the end forming a spearpoint. The flag of the 
Loyal Legion of Honor, the flag of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and I think the others. They were of silk 
and were most effective. These precious banners were in 
charge of some one sent by the Loyal Legion of Honor who 
never allowed them to leave his sight.” 

There followed this a reference to the name Charles which 
is that of one of his dearest friends, and then an attempt to 
give his own name. I shall not quote it in full as it is too 
long, but suffice to say that the “ W ” came easily enough and 
the last letter “t”’. He was referred to as Doctor, but distin- 
guishing this from a physician by saying he “was not a 
pill doctor.” 

He had received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
was sometimes called Doctor, but the public knew him by 
the name of Carroll D. Wright. 

There was a reference to Harvard and Yale that was 
without evidential importance, tho it contained a comparison 
with the institution with which he had his struggles, and in 
this indicated knowledge that had belonged to Mr. Wright’s 
mind almost alone. What was said was very pertinent, but 
not strikingly evidential. Another reference to his interest 
in agriculture had no meaning unless it was to the Agri- 
cultural College of which he was a member of its Board 
of Trustees. Then he was described as interested in figures 
and said to be a statistician, which was an excellent summary 
of the work which he did when in the employ of the govern- 
ment. This was followed by a prompt and clear mention of 
the name Carrie which is the name of his surviving widow. 
This ended the sitting. 

The next sittings were held two months later, as the 
sitter had to be away during the interval and could not fol- 
low them up immediately. The first of the two sittings was 
held on June 19th and the second on the 20th. The first part 
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of the former, as always, was taken up with generalities and 
adjustment talk. His overwork was mentioned. Soon ref- 
erence was made to some intended trip which the mother was 
said to be contemplating. This seems to have been correct 
and then mention was made of an older woman, evidently 
not deceased, but the matter did not reach an evidential 
stage. This was followed by some very personal matter and 
evident allusion to a son-in-law. But at the end of this came 
an incident of more note. Allusion was made to Mr. Wright 
and the following given. 


“ Well, I see this father. He comes along to me now and he 
unfolds something. It looks like a piece of cloth, but in it are 
as tho some things are folded up in it. I don’t know just what 
it is, but it is long and there are several folds. It folds right up 
toward the middle, as tho when it comes together it would come 
up and tie and it has a little tape. When I see it open there 
are things slipped in, as tho this is soft cloth. It is possible 
it is leather, but if it is it is soft and things are slipped in here 
to keep and then it all folds up till it is flat and tied together. 
It is a thing that he had, that he used to carry with him when he 
went away. I don’t know whether it is a travelling thing, 
where you would put things in to travel with, whether it is 
something with instruments, but it is something that has got 
things that I] take out to use and they are slipped in under 
strips or pieces. They are in it and he unrolls that and takes out 
this and that and uses it. And then when I get through I fold 
it up together, tie it up and put it in, as tho it came out of his 
bag or satchel, because he takes it up when he goes away. 

“ (Yes.) 

“Well, that is still around. It is folded up and put away with 
some of his things, and it is the funniest thing, when I go to find 
that I get to a drawer and I find some of the things he used. 
just exactly as tho they were where he used them, as tho they 
were still in their places, and it is your mother’s hand that I 
see open the drawer sometimes and look at these things as if 
they were his. Did he ever lecture?” 


The note on this incident explains its pertinence. The 
daughter writes regarding it. 

“ Years ago, when he first began to lecture and had to be 
away so much my mother made him a little case for brushes, 
combs, etc. It had pockets for various articles. The top 
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folded down and the whole rolled up and was tied about with 
a piece of braid or tape like that binding the edge.” 

Further information regarding the case is: “ The little 
case must have been worn out long ago, as it is gone and 
was not in use of late years as I think father had a leather 
one, the usual traveling case.” 

There was a long and detailed passage about a safe, a key 
to it, and papers kept in it, which it will not be necessary 
to quote at length, as the only points of interest are that he 
had certain papers in a safe as mentioned, but the incidents 
are hardly evidential. 

References to his having a faculty connected with him, 
relations with the government, history, etc., all of which 
were correct, tho not specially evidential, but nevertheless 
interesting when we consider that his name had not yet been 
given to the sitter. Many things of a very characteristic na- 
ture were mentioned, but are not specific enough to quote as 
striking evidence, tho in comparison with similar coincidences 
in analyzing the character of other people when other sitters 
are present, they would have much weight in a collective 
series of such results. After an allusion to President Elliot 
there came the following incident which, in fact, is probably a 
repetition of an incident in my own sittings, that of the lithia 
tablets. 


“There is something else I see your father take. Do you 
know anything about any little thing he used to take? It 
seems more like a small bottle with some little globules or pellets. 
It is in a little tiny bottle. It seems something as tho I take this 
out of my pocket and take it for some trouble, more like a medi- 
cine, whether it is the stomach or what it is I don’t know, but 
I take this little bottle, just tip out some of it and put it in my 
mouth.” 


The sitter admitted that he frequently took things. of the 
kind, and if the incident had made more distinct reference 
to the glass which was mentioned in my own sitting the in- 
ference would be that it was the lithia tablets that were 
meant, his habit being to keep them ready for constant use. 
The daughter remarks in her note that “ for a long time he 
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ate no sugar, but dropped a tiny tablet of sacharine into his 
coffee and always a white lithia table into a glass of water 
at the table.” The next incident at least comes very near 
being quite important. 


“T seem as tho I get so tired on my feet you know. He had 
sensitive feet. Do you know anything about that? 

“ (Well, perhaps they were.) 

“You don’t know. If you did you would —————— ” 


Then the psychic ran off to general talk about his shoes 
and feet. The daughter’s note is: “He was much troubled 
by his knees becoming suddenly weak, perhaps the whole 
leg, and he had nearly always been in the habit of wearing 
heavy street shoes for light ones in the house.” Then came 
the following more specific incident. 


“Do you know if he belonged to anything? It looks like 
something. I don’t know whether it is an order, it seems like a 
company of men. It is a group of people. I can’t tell you 
whether it is an order, but I see something like a funny little 
thing. It is sort of like a charm. This seems something he had 
a long time ago, as tho it is a little key little thing, but a 
charm that had some connection with something he belonged to, 
as tho itis asymbol. I put thatonmy........ I think it is put 
here and later replaced with something else, as tho when he was a 
younger man. It is more like a charm and symbol combined, 
and I think it was a watch key. 

“ (Very likely.) 

“ Because it seems that when he had a watch that wound with 
a key, and later he had another kind, because I see him winding 
it. It is an old fashioned one and one that he thought a lot of.” 


The note on this is: “For years he wore a Masonic 
charm with a key I think on his watch chain, but not re- 
cently.” Then at once came the following references to 
photographs. 


“ And there is talk of pictures that shall go into his biography. 
You have already talked about that, as to what shall go in. 
And right before me I see one: he is sitting at a table as tho 
doing his work or something, and I think there is somebody 
also there. Is there a photograph of him at a table that you have? 
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“ (Yes.) 

“Is it a pretty good one? 

“ (Yes, very.) 

“That is going in, do you know, as tho he wants that. And 
there is another one that has got another man in it, as tho with 
somebody else, and I think that is sitting. 

“(Just one other man?) 

“ No, I don’t know. I see one other man. Oh there is one 
with only one man, but there is one with a group of men as 
tho it is the group that belong to his work, and that is one, but 
that is not what I meant first, but when you spoke I saw the 
whole group and so many belonged to his work. 

“(And he wants that in it?) 

“ Yes, that is a good one, you know. And then there is one 
that is more like an honor, more like some special honor given 
to him where there is another one. I don’t know what it is. 

“(I don’t remember just this minute.) 

“Wait a minute and see if I can get it plainer. Did he ever 
have any degrees conferred upon him specially ? 

“ (Yes, a good many.) 

“ Well, was there ever anything—it seems like somebody way 
up, you know. I don’t know whether it would be the president 
or whether it would be some foreign thing, but it is more like the 
conferring of some honor on him, and I see him and this other 
person in the picture.” 








The note on these incidents reads: “ There is an ex- 
cellent photograph of him seated at his big table among 
papers, etc., taken by some one at Washington. There is a 
larger photograph of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
and one with his entire faculty at Clark.” 

To have merely mentioned a photograph of himself would 
have no special interest, but to associate this with a group 
picture, and both of personal interest, is to give some value 
to the incidents, perhaps much value. 

There followed this the correct statement on the part of 
the communicator that the sitter’s mother had lost a younger 
sister long ago. The sitting ended without further incident 
of importance and the understanding that the sitter’s mother 
should be present the next day. 

The recognition of the sitter as Carrie at once in the 
sitting of the next day almost had no significance, since 
the relationship of the lady to the communicator had been 
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admitted at an earlier sitting, saying, in response to the me- 
dium’s question whether Carrie was not the name of his 
wife, that she was. There was a good deal of general talk 
that was pertinent and personal, but not evidential to any 
but the sitters. His father was correctly characterized in 
respect of his religious attitude of mind and stricter devo- 
tion to the Bible, having been a Universalist while the son, 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, said to have done his own independent 
thinking, was a Unitarian. He was said to have been more 
patient than his father which the sitter recognized as true. 
The statement was made that communication with the dead 
was new to him and the note was that he was sceptical of 
communication, tho believing that there was possibly some 
connection between the dead and the living, his ideas having 
been formed from earlier experiences with some physical phe- 
nomena. 

The description of his mother was an excellent one ac- 
cording to the account given by the daughter. She was said 
to have been a Dorcas type of woman, always busy with 
household affairs because her husband was so busy with his 
pastoral duties and that Mr. Wright always looked after her 
most constantly, which he seems to have done daily tho hav- 
ing to go some distance to do so. The passage is too long 
to quote and even then its full significance could be ap- 
preciated only by those who knew him and his mother and 
the early life of the family. 

A message longer than I need quote followed about a 
brother said to have died long before, having blue eyes and 
dark brown hair, and some musical talent and promise of a 
good career. He lost a brother in the war and Mr. Wright 
felt his loss keenly as he was a man of brilliant parts. 

The mention of the cup was immediately followed by a 
reference to some other things. The reference was to a trunk 
or box in which many of his things were put away. They 
were said to be papers, clothes and things without money 
value, and then some one was said to go up stairs where they 
were put and look through things taking them out and repack- 
ing them. “ Many of them had to be sorted to get at them.” 
Then the statement was added: “It seems to be way back, 
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earlier, as early, would there be anything in 1848? Well, it 
looks like 1848. I think it is something that is connected 
with him and something he had studied. It was like a 
problem that he had worked out, taking back records and 
things like that.” 

The daughter’s note on this is: “ Many papers, lectures, 
old letters, etc., were packed in boxes and stored, some at the 
winter home and some where he spent the summers. His 
wife has, of course, looked these over many times, sorted 
and rearranged them. 

“ He was born in 1840, so 1848 would be early for him to 
have many things but he once showed me the three little 
green ‘ Readers’ he had in 1851 when he was eleven years 
old, and they are still cherished possessions in the family.” 

This was followed by the name Carroll, confused at first 
with Carrie before getting it correctly tho the manner of 
getting it is marred for evidential purposes by the fact that 
“CARR” was admitted to be correct after “ Carrie” was 
denied. But as I had gotten it in my sittings without help it 
is not necessary to attach any weight to it here even if it 
had been gotten without the appearance of guessing. But 
it is interesting to remark that the subliminal after a number 
of incidents given in my sittings had been repeated and recog- 
nized, had the same difficulty that usually accompanies 
the getting of a new name. Immediately on getting this 


name the following came with some confusion as the reader 
will remark. 


“There is a J] and it is somebody in the spirit. It is an odd 
name like Jabez, or it is something like that. Was there a Jabez 
connected with him? 

“ (Yes, in the family. Perhaps that is it.) 

“That is what I think it is. He tried to speak it to me. I 
don’t know whether it is Jacob or Jabez, or it is something like 
that. Do you know Jacob? 

“ (Yes.) 

“Wasn't he a very wholesome sort of man? 

“ (Very.) 

“Wholesome or whole-souled man, as tho, if he came into the 


room, the first thing he would do would be to laugh and pat 
you on the back.” 
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The note on this incident is: “ An uncle Jacob died in 
1886, a hearty ‘ whole-souled’ man of whom my father was 
very fond.” The next passage is a long one and contains 
many points of interest, especially considering that the me- 
dium made a mistake in a part of the name and never seemed 
to have suspected to whom it referred, tho correctly char- 
acterizing him in many respects. 


“Well, there is another letter I see. It is a letter H and it 
seems to be somebody that is alive that he is interested in and 
it seems somebody connected with him in his work. I don’t 
quite know where it is, but I seem to get in his surroundings and 
where he was I see that letter H. 

“ (Some one living?) 

“Yes, it is somebody alive and that H is connected with him, 
and it is someone who had something to do, as tho it would be 
more than knowing him, more close. 

“(That is true.) 

“And I get no more with it yet. Now, do you know, here is 
the funniest thing. Do you know anyone in the spirit land 
whose last name commences with H, as tho it is Samuel H. 

“(Are you sure it is Samuel?) 

“Not quite, I am not quite sure. But it is something H, and 
a big man, big in his capacities, that this man knew. Did he 
know any one commenced with H? Did he know any one 
named Judge H or a lawyer, any one commenced with H? 

“(I don’t think just this minute. He knew so many.) 

“] know that is so indefinite too. But it seems to be a 
man: it may be a senator or diplomat, something. He is a man 
of affairs, you know, a man, but there is law all around him, 
more like lawmaking, law giving or law, something like that 
and he is H and he is a man that was a great help to him, you 
know. I have not made it plain have I? 

“(It might be, but his name wasn’t Samuel, the one I think 
of.) 

“Well did it begin with S? 

*“ (No.) 

“ Well, is there an S connected with him, some one else that he 
knew? 

“ (It must be some one else.) 

“Well, this is H. It is a short name, only a few letters, and 
he is a big, big man. I don’t know any better word to say than 
big man. Whatever he says is law. That is not slang. 

“ (Not at all.) 

“Well, he is a big man and your father knows him. They 
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had talks about laws. Your father must have been interested 
in certain laws and things. I don’t mean that he was a legislator, 
but he always watched the laws to see how they went through 
and any politician—that is what he is, he is a politican. 

“(Yes.) He is H and he was a good help to him. He was so 
splendid and so strong that your father liked him. He liked him 
as a man and as a politician, and he has met him and I think he 
must have come from the same place your father did, as tho the 
same town or something, because he is right in his place and 
they are friends. But he is over in spirit land.” 


This is all in all a remarkable communication and per- 
haps more so for the easily explicable mistakes and the clear 
identification of the man tho his name did not come through. 
The daughter’s note is: “ The second H may be, from Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s description, Senator George F. Hoar, a devoted 
friend and one who, as Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Clark College persuaded my father to go to Worcester.” 

Readers will recognize the description of Senator Hoar, 
after this indication of his relation to Mr. Wright and will 
also recognize the possibility of the mistake “ Samuel” for 
“Senator”. Possibly the communicator was saying “ Sena- 
tor Hoar’, or making mental pictures of it and the confusion 
gave rise to the mistake “ Samuel” which would be difficult 
to correct once it was lodged in the apperceptions of the sub- 
liminal. I need not dwell on the details of the identification 
as they will be apparent to any who ever heard of Sena- 
tor Hoar, except those which imply the friendly relation to 
Mr. Wright. The mistake of saying he was alive was cor- 
rected, as the reader will remark. The son Sherman Hoar, 
however, is living and this fact may have given rise to the 
error. ‘ 

A later note by the daughter in response to further in- 
quiry states the following. ‘“ There have always been Sam- 
uel Hoars and Sherman Hoars. Mrs. Chenoweth may have 
taken the S, however, from Sen. Hoar who is the one best 
known to our family.” 

Reference was made to his preaching baccalaureate ser- 
mons, which was true, tho not a likely thing for a layman 
like him and naturally enough this seems to have awakened 
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a natural association with his liking for comfortable shirts 
and dislike of the dress part of social meetings. After some 
interesting hits of a smaller character the following came. 


“Now doesn’t she want to ask him something? Doesn't 
your mother? 


“ (Can you give any other name he had for her?) 


““T will see. Did he have a name that began with D? (Yes.) 
For her? 


“ (Well?) There isn’t a name like Dolly or? (No.) Dotty 
or— 


“(He didn’t call her that. He did call me that.) You? 
(Yes.) 


“ Well, I saw that name. I thought it was Colly or Dotty.” 


The daughter remarks in her note that the name he gave 
her for many years was Dotty. The reader will observe that 
this comes spontaneously after the denial of Dolly, tho it is a 
mistake for the pet name of the mother. Following this was 
an attempt to give that of the mother, but it failed and then 
came his name in the following manner. 


“Funniest thing! I see this C written. He writes always 
the same, you know, almost exactly alike, all his signatures, and 
then after this C-A-R-R-O-L-L. There is one other letter, you 


know, and a dot; just like your Dotty. It is like a D, and then 
a period. 


“ (Yes.) 


“Then I don’t know what the next is. Wait a minute. It is 
either an M or a W and I can’t tell which, but I see this letter. 
Oh dear! Is there a last letter of his name? Is that a T? 

“ (Yes.) 

“Wait a minute. T-H-G-I-R-W. T-H-G-I-R-W. 

“ (That is right.) R 

“W-R-I-G-H-T. (That is good.) Is that all right? (Yes.)” 


Considering that I had gotten the name without all this 
play, it is interesting to remark the manner of concealing it 
from the subliminal of the psychic apparently, and also the 
reservation of the name until the end of the communications. 

Just before the end of the sitting there was an allusion to 
C’s and W’s always connected with him, which might be a 
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facetious way of indicating the coincidence between the 
initials of his official position as Commissioner of Labor in 
Washington. Then reference was made to the Worcester 
Polytechnic School and his knowledge of it, but connecting 
him directly with the University and saying that he belonged 
to the same town. 

No great stress can be laid on this, as he was a man of 
national reputation and we have to discount such allusions 
on general principles, assuming that normal knowledge of 
the facts might have been obtained by the psychic, tho she 
could not recall him normally. I think it more than probable 
that she actually had no normal knowledge of the man’s 
life and work in Worcester, as little publicity was given to 
it. She might have known subliminally that he had been 
Commissioner of Labor, but normally she stated that she 
knew nothing about him. When I asked her about him she 
at first replied that she knew him and then went on to say 
where she had heard of his speaking on labor matters. But 
the fact was that this speaker was John Graham Brooks, and 
Mr. Wright had been dead two or three years without her 
knowing the fact, and apparently was wholly ignorant of his 
residence and official connection with Clark College. 

The reader will observe that the incidents are buried 
in much that must pass for chaff. The Starlight control in 
Mrs. Chenoweth makes very free use of the subliminal in 
its garrulity and this will appear offensive to many readers. 
But it is too important for a scientific view of the problem 
to permit an intelligent man to indulge in any criticism for 
this peculiarity. I might have summarized the incidents 
much more briefly, but the medial function of the psychic’s 
mind would not have been observed by any such economic 
process of dealing with the material, and so I have quoted 
at length the data to show scientifically disposed minds what 
the machinery is, by which the effect is produced. 

The incidents, it must be remarked, do not have all the 
same value. I shall not undertake any special estimate of 
them. The reader may select what is most likely secure 
against ordinary objection, especially such incidents as in- 
trinsically manifest their private nature and the improb- 
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ability that any of them could have acquired under the cir- 
cumstances. We must not forget that the manner in which 
I arranged the sittings precluded the possibility of previous 
knowledge regarding the sitter and the relevancy of inci- 
dents to her. The whole psychological character of the phe- 
nomena is perfectly suitable to the situation and readers may 
be assured that it was as useless to seek normal information 
after the first sitting as it was foreign to the habits of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. The uselessness of that method has been estab- 
lished by tests with many strangers. 

Many of the objects were described in such detail as to 
preclude guessing and many events to preclude previous 
knowledge, especially certain little things and events belong- 
ing to the early life of the man that could be known only 
by members of the family. The facts add great strength to 
the material which I obtained through automatic writing and 
that was not so definite or clear in many instances. 

There was much in the sittings that was very interesting 
and evidential but buried in so much talk on the part of 
Starlight that it could not be appreciated without reading 
the detailed record. It would have taken entirely too much 
space to publish the full record, and to explain the pertinence 
of certain specific words in delineating the man or indicating 
certain events or incidents connected with him would re- 
quire quoting the record at greater length than is necessary. 
I have selected those incidents which stand out clearly from 
any suggestive environment and which could not possibly 
conceal their import and which at the same time will ap- 
pear as unmistakeably evidential. But the general drift and 
aptness of many long passages, especially when compared 
with similar material obtained by other sitters, would show 
considerable evidential value, and considering that the 
method of communication involves the transmission of much 
more than gets through we may well understand the inter- 
fusion of the subliminal and foreign influences. But after 
making all the allowance that prudence and facts require, 
there is a large amount of this material which we cannot 
quote that is nevertheless as important as anything that I 
have quoted. Even the mistakes which are now and then 
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made are often so closely related to the truth as not to 
wholly lose their relevance. They are mistakes bordering 
on the truth. It is not necessary to explain them or to 
apologize for their occurrence, as the type of them affords 
a protection against previous knowledge on the part of the 
psychic and tends to establish confidence in the results that 
are verifiably true. 

The evidence for Mr. Wright’s personal identity is ex- 
traordinarily good tho this was not apparent in the automatic 
writing. There he succeeded only in getting incidents 
stated very fragmentarily. Perhaps the slower process of 
description involved the disappearance of images before they 
could be described. But whatever the cause, the Starlight 
sittings were unusually good ones and justify the inference 
which the more meagre incidents suggested. It was only 
unfortunate that they are accompanied by so voluble and 
so garrulous a mass of talk that the detailed record cannot 
be quoted, tho personal considerations made it necessary to 
omit parts of them. This environment of chaff, however, 
does not affect the evidential incidents, because it does not 
represent false incidents. If it did we might well raise the 
question of guessing. But this material is irrelevant and 
non-evidential talk, Starlight’s mind simply going on to 
wait for images. I have mentioned all or nearly all the 
false incidents, so that the reader may be clear on that point. 
What he has before him gives a fair account of the whole, 
chart and all, with assurance that I have omitted nothing 
that would affect the scientific estimate of the facts. 

It is difficult to measure the value of this evidence for 
others. Those who are not sympathetic with the work and 
who have a certain kind of bias against the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis, no matter what the evidence, would probably 
not appreciate its weight at all. But with that class I am 
not concerned, until they are convinced that fraud is not 
the natural interpretation. Convinced that fraud was not 
possible under the circumstances to account for all the facts, 
and that it is without evidence where it may be conceived as 
possible, I do not think it necessary to examine the condi- 
tions that prove this beyond the notes themselves. The 
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intimate knowledge of remote persons and events in Mr. 
Wright's life and the failure to get such as might have 
easily been obtained without expense are considerations of 
much importance in making any accusation or entertaining 
a suspicion in the matter. But when members of the family 
do not know some remote incidents and have to inquire for 
them, finding them true, it is safe to dismiss the ordinary 
objections and claim at least the merit of justifying investi- 
gation. Some of the facts involved intimate memories which 
could not be obtained in any ordinary way, and the col- 
lective whole shows an intimate relation of the facts to the 
mind of Mr. Wright rather than facts about him that this 
aspect of them must be taken into account. Collectively the 
mass of evidence makes his personal identity perfectly mani- 
fest, on any theory, and it is only the security against nor- 
mal knowledge on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth that justifies 
any supernormal interpretation. ‘Telepathy I do not give 
the decency of consideration. ‘That explanation is out of 
court anywhere, even tho it may be an occasional factor in 
such phenomena. ‘The choice has to be made between nor- 
mal methods of acquiring the information and _ spiritistic 
sources. Each reader must settle the possibilities of these 
alternatives for himself, with the information that I have 
given him regarding the conditions under which the facts 
were obtained. 





Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 
The Next Step in the Work and its Needs. 


The last number of the Proceedings indicates that its 
author thinks the first problem which psychic research 
started out to determine has been sustained fully enough 
by the evidence and that is that survival and personal identity 
have been adequately proved. It is not maintained that 
this proof consists in that Report, but in the universal and 
collective phenomena of history and the race as far as legend 
and tradition can trace them. All that the investigations 
of the two Societies or other investigators have done in the 
matter is to prove that the stories told for so many ages 
have a foundation in fact and that the investigators have 
simply given adequate credentials for phenomena which we 
did not before believe. We have only substantiated the 
claims of common people. We have not been original or 
great discoverers. ‘The common multitudes have been over 
the field before us and only failed to satisfy sceptical scrutiny 
as to the reliability of their alleged facts. It was this situa- 
tion which led to the organization of investigating bodies 
and they have now collected data enough to justify the be- 
lief in survival after death for any one that reads intelli- 
gently and does not fear public ridicule. 

But that is by far the smallest part of our problem. The 
real questions for investigation have been obscured by ob- 
jectors who thought perpflexities in the problem were objec- 
tions to a belief in survival. This has been obscure long 
enough. It is one thing to recognize that the evidence sup- 
ports the existence of a soul and its survival, and it is another 
to have a clear idea of the complicated processes involved 
in the production of that evidence. This latter issue has 
scarcely been touched as yet, and it conceals nearly all the 
difficulties and objections entertained by the public against 
the supposition of survival. The public wants the whole 
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problem solved at once. But this would be like asking 
Columbus to tell how far the Missouri River was navigable 
when he discovered America, or asking Sir William Ramsay 
to tell all about argon on the moment of its discovery. ‘The 
perplexities of the problem have still to receive our attention 
and it is these that will command the hardest work and the 
longest time to investigate. 

We shall still have to collect as sedulously as ever the oc- 
currences of the usual experiences in apparitions, coinci- 
dences, dreams, hauntings, veridical hallucinations, telepathy 
and other supernormal phenomena, but to make the proper 
step forward in the great question we must now be equipped 
with a large endowment and the means for very careful 
and uninteresting experiments. ‘This editorial is to make 
the fact known to the members and the public. Our first 
great problem is to understand, as far as that may be pos- 
sible, the difficulties of communicating with the living and 
to study those difficulties in the light of the character of 
the communications on record. This will be a very long 
and tedious task. It will not contain any sensational results 
for the public and those who are really interested in the work 
must now face their duties more than ever. 

Then there is next the ethical relation of this life to the 
next. We all think, and perhaps rightly, that the right life 
here will surely affect our condition in the next one, but the 
work of recent centuries in the field of biology and sociology, 
to say nothing of sceptical criticism in the fields of religion 
and ethics, has so demoralized traditional ideas that some 
scientific verdict on the relation of the present to the next 
life, and this in definite concrete terms, not vague gener- 
alities, must be produced to satisfy the mind that has been 
influenced by severe evidential standards whenever any truth 
is announced. Science and its methods have created de- 
mands on the part of intelligent men that were not made 
in the ages past, and we must now furnish some credentials 
for our statements about the relation between the two 
worlds that will tend to give the assurance and certitude 
which are so necessary to make men act in the right direction 
in modern times. This problem is as large, perhaps larger, 
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than the difficulties and limitations of communicating be- 
tween the two worlds. 

Then we have next the larger problem of spiritual healing. 
We have been so befuddled by scientific sceptics ever since 
Mesmer and that. type of men, that we have not even in- 
vestigated the manifold phenomena that variously pass un- 
der the names of suggestive therapeutics, mental healing, 
psycho-therapeutics, Christian Science, metaphysical healing, 
and the like. We have been content to use these terms 
when confronting cures that were not effected in orthodox 
ways and to imagine that we had dispensed with the ne- 
cessity of investigation. There is no intelligent excuse for 
this. It has been a policy of describing a situation and al- 
lowing the public to think that we have explained it and 
that we are perfectly familiar with the causes of the phe- 
nomena when, in fact, the densest ignorance prevails every- 
where as to the real agents involved. The significant fact of 
history is that all these phenomena associated with remark- 
able cures—and they are remarkable only as they are 
real or apparent exceptions to ordinary cures—have con- 
stantly been associated with supernormal phenomena in 
some of their incidents and the average scientific mind is 
taken with paralysis whenever he is confronted with the 
supernormal and evades the real problem by terms and 
phrases that smack of learning but are really quackery. It 
is time that this large field be subjected to real investiga- 
tion and that the whole mass of phenomena associated with 
unusual cures be reduced to some intelligible system with 
a meaning in it. It is not necessary to question the claim 
that the process can all be reduced to something consistent 
with present established methods and truths. In asking for 
scientific investigation we do not assume that the outcome 
will be anything now known or suspected or that it will 
be in any way revolutionary of recognized therapeutics, but 
it is necessary that the whole subject be taken out of the 
anarchy which reigns about it now. The terms “ sugges- 
tion’, “ mental healing ”, “ psycho-therapeutics ” and others. 
important as they are for describing what we actually know 
in collecting the facts and inspiring caution against irre- 
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sponsible appeals to unknown agencies, do not in any re- 
spect indicate the cause involved in the effects. It is a 
scandal that science does not endeavor to investigate the 
problem on a large scale that will involve centuries of or- 
ganized work and experiment. It is very. probable that we 
shall find ourselves, in many instances at least, before the in- 
fluence of discarnate agents in certain types of cures. ‘There 
is enough evidence for this to treat the possibility as no 
longer negligible. ‘There is by no means the proof of such 
influences as we have for the facts of survival, but there is 
enough to justify a serious effort to understand the facts. 

In direct connection with this we have to investigate 
the claims of spirit obsession. ‘That too is more serious 
than our Philistines will admit. But we have obtained 
enough facts to displace their authority in this matter and 
to demand that the problem be taken up with the proper 
equipment to investigate its claims. There is no scientific 
proof of such claims as yet, but at one time there seemed | 
to be no scientific evidence that we had a soul or that it 
survived death. We have made that belief more respectable 
than it was, and we have only to keep unbiassed minds and 
to collect facts in the same careful and laborious way of 
physical science to ascertain whether or not any such ex- 
planations as spirit obsession can be rendered probable. We 
cannot venture at present to speak of its meaning or im- 
portance, as we have not sufficient scientific evidence to 
treat consequences seriously. All that we can do is to ask 
that the public be willing to take a risk in the investigation 
as it does in all other efforts at finding the truth. No mat- 
ter which way the verdict goes in all these problems some- 
thing useful will be achieved. We must, therefore, agitate 
for the means to organize these several fields on a scale 
commensurate with their nature and importance. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


The following incidents have been sent us by a clergyman 
who feels obliged to withhold his name. They are recent 
events and in some instances places and dates have to be 
omitted in order to prevent discovery of identity. The facts 
have to depend upon the sole testimony and good faith of 
the reporter, and the improbability, under the circumstances, 
that any normal knowledge would easily account for them.— 


Editor. 


DO THE SPIRITS OF THE DEPARTED EVER RETURN? 


My oldest son died suddenly early Monday morning at the 
City Hospital in B . He had many loveable qualities, but his 
weakness was drink, and the habit grew on him from early man- 
hood and was undoubtedly a contributing cause of his early death 
at the age of forty-five. 

On the afternoon of the Sunday before he died he was visited 
by a good woman who had befriended him and sought constantly 
to influence him for his good. ‘To her he gave a message for me 
to the effect that if he was spared to live, he would give up the 
drink and live a different life. 1 felt this marked the beginning 
of a new life, which would survive and persist in the Eternal 
World. I had no doubt of this, but I wished that I might learn 
the influences that had made his life such a miserable failure, 
which I thought could not be explained by heredity, nor by his 
boyhood home influences, nor yet by that of his wife who died in 
1903, leaving two children who were taken to live with me. 

After his decease, I had a friend who was interested in 
Spiritualism, who told me that she expected, soon to go to Rhode 
Island on business and wished to consult a Medium there that she 
had great confidence in, on some matters of her own, and said that 
she would bear me in mind, not being able to go at that time 
myself. She had her Séance with him in the forenoon of Dec. 
8, 1911. He was a Trance Medium and speaks, and does not 
write under control. Mrs. M was accompanied by her niece, 
and these two were the only ones in the room with the Medium. 
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She said that at the time he was in the trance she was intent 
on the business she went to consult him about, and her mind 
was not on my son when, suddenly, by one of those abrupt 
transitions so often observed in Séances of this kind, he said, 
“ Here comes H ” (my son.) 

Part of the message was, “ The evil he developed in life was 
due to evil associates ; his home influences were very bad indeed; 
a woman exerted an evil influence over him to the longest day 
that he lived; while he looked upon her as a friend, she was his 
worst enemy, working her best card for gain; a married woman 
at that.” 

Of course, I felt it was impossible that this influence could 
have been exerted over him by the good woman who had, time 
and again, come to his assistance when he was down and out: 
nor could I conceive it to have been exerted by his wife who, as 
I had known her, was a young woman of good family and bore a 
name above reproach. 

The Medium had absolutely no knowledge of my son, nor his 
past life, he did not even know his name, and he did not learn 
anything from Mrs, M before he went into the trance. And 
the facts of the communication were unknown to Mrs. M as 
well as to myself, and therefore, could not have been “ fished ”’ 
from her sub-conscious mind nor from mine. 

There were other particulars in the message that were more 
personal to me and very like my son in his best estate; but the 
part of the message concerning the home influences to which he 
had been subjected, seemed very strange and unaccountable and 
made me wonder, painfully. Had I not done my duty by him in 
his early years? I could not recall any point wherein I had not 
given him the best advantages I could, and surrounded him with 
the best influences I could bring to bear upon him. 

Accordingly, I wrote to Mrs. V the good woman who had 
been so kind to him and had known him all the years he had 
lived in B , to ascertain if she had any knowledge of his past 
life which I did not possess. 

The answer I received was a complete surprise, it came Jan. 
9, 1912, and it seemed to corroborate the truth of the message. 
It said “ The message was true, sadly true; there was a woman; 
her name was —————._I do not know if her husband was dead, 
but I thought so; My son’s (his) wife got acquainted with her 
and she used to come to the house with a man and used to be 
there every night sending out for drinks and his wife got into 
the habit too, I am sorry to say, and the influence of always hav- 
ing the drink before him and her drinking too, made conditions 
very bad for him at home.” 

“The Medium’s communication has revealed to me what was 
a mystery to me before, i. e., who fleeced him of his money,” 
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($600.00 of a legacy, left him he got away with in less than six 
months.) “I understand it all now, it is all clear to me; he was 
held under a woman’s influence which he could not, or did not 
have the will to throw off .... and she did influence him almost 
to the last. I am glad for him, that he is done with all this 
world’s griefs and troubles and is beyond the temptations of life ; 
his soul, which is a part of God, can now have a chance to grow 
better, brighter and purer.” 

As explaining what always seemed so strange to me, how she 
was drawn to my son, who was so totally different from her in 
character and way of life, I would state that she is a married 
woman, and in the earlier years of her married life had a child 
which died very young, and whose loss was a great grief to her, 
as she never had another. 

In another part of the same letter, this good woman relates a 
circumstance, occuring in her own experience which, to me, 
more than this, accounts for the singular interest she took in my 
son, and for the earnestness with which she persisted in her 
efforts to win‘him to a better life, to quote from the letter, “ Just 
after your son’s wife passed out, I heard of a Trance Medium 
who was in the city, and I went, wanting to hear very much, 
from ———————- (his wife), she did not come; instead, this mes- 
sage came to me, “I am the spirit of ———————” (his mother) 
“and I have influenced you to come here so I could talk to you; 
I want to save my boy from the power of drink; I tried to in- 
fluence him but could not reach him and I want to use you as an 
instrument to save my boy. If he can be moved at all, it will 
have to be done now, for as he grows older his will would grow 
weaker and the drinking would result in his death. I was told 
that I would have many things to bear; that I would be slandered 
and even in peril of my life, but to persevere because it would 
be doing a spiritual work and that I would be watched over and 
guarded from all harm.” 

Speaking of his last days at the Hospital, where she visited 
him as often as she could “ he said to me the last Friday he was 
on earth ‘if I pass out, and it is true that spirits come back again, 
I shall come back to you and let you know if there is any truth in 
it.’ 99 

Again—speaking of the influence his mother’s communication 
had over her, in another letter, she said, “ He believed and knew 
afterwards that, I was often controlled by his mother, and I was 
under a strong influence of her the Friday before he passed out, 
I had a long talk with him and he said “this is what mother is 
telling me” and the Sunday, the last day he was here her in- 
fluence was over me, I did not feel that I was Mrs. V. , and he 
was H I felt that I was his mother and he my suffering boy ; 
I went to him: he was sitting, gasping for breath in a chair, and 
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I laid his head on my breast and smoothed back his hair and he 
looked up so surprised, poor boy, and I said “it is your mother 
and she says, my poor boy, there is only a veil between us now; 
and | think his mother was with him to the last.” 

Mrs. V comes normally by her spiritually sensitive or- 
ganization, her mother was a trance medium, but, said she “ she 
never used her God-given gift for money, only for those who 
came to her in grief and wanted to find comfort; she is a very re- 
ligious and spiritual nature and would think it a sin and insult to 
do it for money’s sake. She is too old now, as she is 73, to go 
into trances; we used to have our own home little circles just 
by ourselves, our own family which we enjoyed very much.” 

Personally, I am not psy chically sensitive; I have never had, 
even in my dreams, any vision of angels or of denizens from the 
Spirit World; on the contrary, I am, I think, unspiritual and my 
dreams have always been “of the earth, earthy”, and so gro- 
tesque, I have never attributed any importance to them. More- 
over: | am not what would be regarded as a believer in spiritual- 
ism; I have read so much on the subject of Psychical Research 
that I am very sceptical in regard to the matter, attributing the 
phenomena to Telepathy. But, in this case there has come into 
my life for the first time, an experience, so unusual and so strange 
that, I have thought it worth while to put it on record. 


I will vouch for the honesty and truthfulness of the persons 
who have detailed the experiences above related. I have simply 
taken their letters and woven them into the narrative form in 
order to set forth in as convincing a form as I can, the facts which 
have produced a profound impression upon me as evidence of 


“ Spirit return’ 
for by Telepathy. 

The fact that my son said that, he would return, if possible, 
coupled with the fact that he did return within three months of 
his decease, is surely significant. He could not return to Mrs. 
V , because she knew of no Medium to go to at that time. 
But, the first opportunity that presents itself, he seizes, to send 
a message to his father who was in correspondence with both Mrs. 
M , who was his father’s friend, and Mrs. V who was 
his own friend. 

Is not the Spiritistic Theory in this case more credible than 
that of Telepathy? 


the phenomena of which, cannot be accounted 


TELEPATHY. 


The following record comes from the collection of Dr. 
Hodgson and is uncompleted because no corroboration was 
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obtained from Mr. Sykes in reference to the experiments. 
They are particularly interesting because of the inception 
of them in apparent muscle reading. Experiments, as well 
as the confessions of certain public performers, show that 
muscle reading can be done in remarkable ways and to such 
an extent that it will always be difficult to prove telepathy 
when any contact whatever is involved. It is true that we 
cannot imagine how certain results can be obtained or ex- 
plained by muscle reading, but the objection of contact is so 
strong that most people will always impeach results con- 
nected with it. We may some day find evidence that telep- 
athy is actually aided by contact, but if we do it must be by 
experiments whose results cannot be explained, in spite of 
the contact, by any process of unconscious signals. But it 
was well that the two experimenters here recognized the 
importance of excluding contact.—Editor. 


FROM ROBERT BALMER. 


192 Lippincott St., 
Toronto, Ont., Jan. 14, ’88 
Secretary, American Association for Psychical Research, 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir :— 

Recent flippant criticisms in Canadian newspapers upon the 
work of the American Association for Psychical Research, have 
recalled to my mind a promise I made last year to Dr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, then on a visit to Canada. In the course of a 
conversation I had given him an account of some mind-reading 
experiments which a friend and myself had some time before. 
He was much interested, and urged me to send the facts to you. 
I promised to do so, and sent a letter, as I thought, to the correct 
address, but in a few weeks the letter was returned from the 
Washington Dead-letter Office, and then I let the matter drop. 

One evening at the house of a friend, I had been witnessing 
some of the usual parlor mind-reading entertainments. The per- 
former, a Mr. John Miller, did some very clever things. Blind- 
folded, he located quickly any small object that might be hidden; 
guessed the numbers on bank-notes, etc, etc. ; all the time holding 
to his forehead the hand of one of the company, who was 
supposed to have his mind seriously intent upon the object or 
numbers in question. Mr. Miller explained his power as “ mus- 
cle-reading ”. He was guided, he said, solely by a delicate sense 
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of the motion of the hand he held to his forehead. I was not 
satisfied with the explanation, and suggested that perhaps direct 
mental communication might have taken place in each instance, 
and that mind-reading might be possible without any physical 
contact. Mr. Miller thought not. 

That very evening, on arriving at my room, I invited my 
friend, Mr. F. H. Sykes, M. A., who was then staying with me, to 
try the following experiment, which to our amazement was 
successful, and was repeated again and again, subsequently in the 
presence and under the direction of others. I bandaged the eyes 
of Mr. Sykes carefully, and then seating myself at a short distance 
from him, I took a small coin in one hand and extending both 
hands quietly and concentrating my thought upon the coin, I 
asked Mr. Sykes to tell me in which hand I held the coin. He 
guessed correctly, and in each subsequent trial, however com- 
plicated and unlikely the combinations through which I made 
the coins pass, he guessed correctly. If at any time undecided, 
he would ask me to think harder and would then immediately 
indicate the hand correctly. 

As long as we chose to prolong the experiments, for as many 
as twenty or thirty consecutive trials, Mr. Sykes would make no 
blunder. The exercise, however, was very exhausting, and was 
rarely continued any length of time. 

In giving the shapes of geometrical figures, Mr. Sykes was 
also remarkably successful. The most complicated was a semi- 
circle superposed upon a square with one diagonal. Mr. Sykes, 
after a moment's intense thought, drew rapidly the circle and the 
square, in correct position, but omitting the diagonal. On being 
told that the figure was incomplete, he asked me to concentrate 
my mind again upon the figure, when after an instant, he drew the 
one diagonal, and declared the figure complete, as it was. The 
impression upon his mind was sometimes very vivid. It was 
with a startled cry that he once announced the shape of a triangle, 
declaring that he saw it drawn in white light upon the darkness. 
He could give no reason for his success in guessing the coin, 
further than that he felt it must be in such and such a hand. All 
this was done with no physical contact whatever, and often with 
the figures and directions silently dictated by other persons pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Sykes left Kingston, where we were, very shortly after 
these experiments, and they have not been persevered in by either 
of us. 

The above experiments are, of course, simple by the side of 
some of those performed by the Psychical Society of London. 
Sut they are equally suggestive of strange mental powers in our 
race which may, perhaps, some day be better known and utilized. 
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Any Society which has for its object the investigation of these 
powers, deserves our esteem and co-operation. 
Very truly, 
* ROBERT BALMER, B. A. 


192 Lippincott St., Toronto, Ont., 
Jan. 19, ’88. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq., 
sec., A. S. P. ., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir :— 

I have written to Mr. Sykes as you desired, requesting him 
simply to send you all he could recollect of our experiments. I 
have no doubt you will hear from him directly. His address 
is Strathroy, Ont. (Collegiate Institute). 

I remember that Mr. Sykes was so impressed at the time that 
he sent to Prof. Young, Metaphysical Professor of Toronto Uni- 
versity, a brief account of the results of the experiments. This 
drew a letter from the professor expressing his surprise and 
scepticism. Both communications were published in the Uni- 
versity Journal. Meanwhile Mr. Sykes and I went to reside in 
different places, and the convenient opportunity for performing 
the experiments before the professor himself never presented 
itself. 

No written account was made of the experiments, to my 
knowledge, save of course the tally-sheets of those who were 
critically noting them at the time. These tally-sheets have doubt- 
less all been torn up or lost. I do not see any way of repeating 
these experiments in person with Mr. Sykes, as in not many days 
I sail for London and South America. But I shall write to a 
couple of gentlemen who were witnesses, and ask them to com- 
municate to you their impressions. 

But all this is necessarily very unsatisfactory. I have asked 
Mr. Sykes to try and repeat the experiments with some gentlemen 
at Strathroy. If he is in good condition, you should hear of in- 
teresting results. But the power fluctuates. At times he was 
sensitive to the slightest change in my thoughts; at others we 
might struggle in vain, not a single simple idea could be trans- 
ferred. 

I.understand the impartial way in which you desire the blank 
form to be used, and shall gather what information I can in the 
few days left me. 

Yours truly, 


RQBERT BALMER. 
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192 Lippincott St., Toronto, Ont., 


Jan, 21, ’88. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq., 


Dear Sir :— , 

In clearing away some rubbish this morning, | came across a 
torn copy of the University College Journal, which contained the 
correspondence of Mr. Sykes anent “ Thought-Transference ”. 
I cut it out and mail to you. You will observe that in it he 
makes no mention of the experiments with Geometrical Figures. 
These experiments were a later development. 

Yours truly, 


ROBERT BALMER. 


192 Lippincott St., Toronto, Ont., 
Jan. 27, ’88. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq., 
Dear Sir :-— 

You are at perfect liberty to use as you please, any informa- 
tion I have sent you, and I have no doubt the gentlemen, whom 
I have requested to write you, will be pleased to furnish any in- 
formation within their power. My regret now is that I shall not 
be able to pursue the experiments in which you show such in- 
terest. I have, however, urged upon Mr. Sykes to resume them. 
I am sure he would be pleased to have a note from you. 

Mr. Allan McCall, B. A. of Belleville, one of the witnesses of 
whom I wrote you, tells me to-day, by card, that he is writing 
you. He himself was the subject of a curious and successful 
experiment. He told direction readily, with a door closed between 
us. Our time was limited together and we never extended the 
investigation. Anything like its full significance had not come 
home to us just then and my apology for sending you such un- 
satisfactory fragments of a careless investigation, is, as I wrote 
you in my first letter, the interest shown in them by Dr. lallace, 
as they came up in conversation about kindred matters. 

Shall send you, just before I go South, the experience list you 
sent me, 


V. truly, 
ROBERT BALMER. 











